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66. Prakrit Inscriptions in Andhra 


The oldest epigraphical records that have been 
discovered in the Telugu country, as elsewhere in India, are all 
inscribed in Prakrit. First of all we have the inscriptions of ASoka 
in the 3“°C. B.C. They are found in the south at Jaugada (in 
Kalinga), Yerragudi and Rajula Mandagiri (in Andhra), 
Ramésvaram, Brahmagiri, Maski, Koppal, Jatinga and Siddhapuram. 
The purpose of the inscriptions is the propagation of Dharma among 
the people. They were written in Brahmi characters which are 
very simple when compared with the modern varieties that 
developed from them. The language is also simple and directly 
appeals to the heart. On account of the simplicity of the style and 
the dignity and loftiness of the subject matter, the Asokan 
inscriptions are worthy of being read as one of the best pieces of 
literature. 

The Prakrit inscriptions that have come down to us range 
in date from the time of Asoka up to the 3% C. A. D. The period 
coincides with the heyday of Buddhism in Andhra. Not only was 
Prakrit the spoken language of the early Andhra ruling dynasties, 
it was also the vehicle of Buddhistic religion, especially Pali which 
was an ancient Prakrit, which in course of time became 
standardised as a literary dialect. The centres of Buddhism were 


primarily located in the Krishna and Guntur districts, as at 
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Amaravati, Bhattiprolu, Jaggayyapeta and Nagarjunakonda. An 
overwhelming majority of the Prakrit inscriptions have been found 
at these places. The headquarters of the ruling dynasties of the 
early period was also located in this area. 

In fact the first capital city of the Andhras seems to have 
been built on the banks of the river Krishna. A work called 
Srikakula Mahatmyamu by Kodandarama Kavi (Ed. by Sri K. 
Ramakrishnaiya and published by the Madras University, 1940) 
records an old tradition regarding the founding of this capital. The 
King Andhra Vallabha is said to have ruled from this place after 
overcoming his foe, the Daitya Nisumbha, probably a powerful 
leader of the aboriginal (Naga) tribes inhabiting this part of the 
Dandakaranya. And it was this king who was later deified and 
worshipped at Srikakula as Andhra Vishnu and Andhra Vallabha. 
The site of the ancient town was washed away by the river and 
the capital was transferred to a neigbouring place, probably 
Dhanya Kataka which was in a flourising condition even by the 
3° C. BC; 

Among the Prakrit inscriptions, the Bhattiprolu Buddhist 
casket inscriptions (EI. II 323-329) present the most ancient type 
of characters and are assigned to 3 C. B.C. They record the gift 
of caskets intended for the relics of Buddha. One of the inscriptions 
mentions a King called Kubiraka. The characters of the inscriptions 


agree in general with the Asokan inscriptions but show some 
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peculiarities met with nowhere else. Buhler thinks that several 
local varieties of the Brahmi alphabet must have been in use in 
the south and the art of writing practiced here several centuries 
before the Mauryan epoch. 

The largest find of Prakrit inscriptions - about 180 - come 
from the site of the Amardavati Stupa. The first collection of 120 
inscriptions were listed by Luders (EI. X. Appendix) and were 
published for the most part by Burgess (Archaeological Survey 
of Southern India. Vol. I). The second set of 58 inscriptions were 
edited by Ramaprasad Chanda (EL. XV. 258-275). They generally 
mention gifts of pillars, rails, slabs etc. to the Mahacaitya by private 
donors. “The real historical value of the present collection of the 
Amaravati votive inscriptions”, says R. P. Chanda, “consists in 
the light which it throws” by palaeographic indications on the 
successive stages in the growth of this noble monument. These 
indications, in conjunction with the chronological indications of 
the sculptures themselves may enable students to reconstruct the 
history of the Mahacaitya for about 4 to 5 centuries from the 2"4 
C. B.C., to the 3% C. A.D.” The Amaravati inscriptions are 
ascribed to the 2 C. B.C. or the 1" or 2? C. A.D. 

One of the Amaravati inscriptions is dated in the reign of 
the Satavahana king Vasisthiputra Pulumayi who ruled in the middle 
of the 2 C. A.D. The text of the inscription is given below with 


the English translation : 
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1. Sidham rafio Vasithiputasa Sami siri Pulumavisa savachara... 
Pimdasutariyanam Kahttara gahapatisa Caputasa Isilasa 
sabhatukasa. (sama)... 

2. saganikasa bhayaya casa nakanikaya saputakasa mahacetiye 
cetikiyanam nikasa parigahé aparadare dhamacakarh dedhammam 
thapita. 

"In the year of the King, the son of the queen of the 
Vasistha family, the lord Sri Pulumayi—at the western gate— a 
dhanma-chakara was established, meritorious gift to the great 
chaitya (and) in possession of the school of Chaitikiyas by (two) 
Pimdasutariyas by the house- holder Kahutara and by Isila 
(Rshila), the son of the householder Puri with his brothers... and 
with his wife Nakanika with his sons." 

According to Burgess this inscription indicates that during 
the reign of this monarch or about the middle of the second century, 
the stupa at Amaravati was undergoing additions or 
embellishments. It may also be noted here that according to a 
tradition which is recorded by Indian as well as Chinese writers, 
the name of Nagarjuna, the founder of the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism was closely associated with a Satavahana King. R. P. 
Chanda identifies the Satavahana in question with Vasisthiputra 
Pulumayi. There is again a tradition preserved in Tibet which says 
that Nagarjuna surrounded the great shrine of Dhanyakataka with 


arailing. It was probably owing to a stimulus that Nagarjuna gave 
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to Buddhism that the restoration of the glory of the Mahacaitya 
was undertaken by the Andhra people, among whom we come 
across a chamar (Charmakara). The fine sculptures of Amara 
vati assignable to the 2'C. A.D. bear eloquent testimony to the 
piety and refinement of the Andhras of those days. 

There are only 3 other inscriptions of Satavanas from the 
Telugu area, although this dynasty has ruled for an unusually long 
period of time in the Deccan. 
(1) China Buddhist stone ins. of Gautamiputra Satakarni (EI. I. 
95), (2) Adoni (Myakadoni) ins. of the time of Siri Pulumayi, 
identified with Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi, II and (3) Kodavali 
rock-cut ins. of Chamdasati (EI. XVII. 316). The Adoni ins. 
registers the construction of a tank by a certain house-holder. 
The text is as follows: “On the first fortnight of the 2’ month of 
winter in the 8" year of the reign of Siri Pulumayi, King of the 
Satavahana (family), the reservoir was sunk by the householder 
(gahapatika)... resident of the village of Vépuraka belonging to 
the Captain (gunika) Kumaradata in the country (janapada) of 
Satavahanahara belonging to the great general Khamdanaga 
(Skandanaga)”. The inscription is of great importance for the 
history of the Telugu language for herein first occurs a linguistic 
form which can be proved to be Telugu beyond doubt— 
Veép-ur-aka. It is formed of Vemu (Vembu) ‘margosa'+ uru' 


‘village’. The hardening of the final consonant of the word when 
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it becomes an adjective is common enough in Telugu. cf. Pambu- 
—pamu; pap a -rédu; irumbu—inumu; inup-a-kammi. 

After the Satavahanas, the ruling dynasties represented 
in the inscriptions are the Iksvakus, the Pallavas, the Brhat 
paldyanas, the Salakayanas and the Anandas. The Iksvakus are 
identified with the Sriparvatiyas mentioned in the Purams. A large 
number of inscriptions belonging to this dynasty were discovered 
in Nagarjunakonda (edited by Vogel EI. XX 1-37). They refer to 
three kings Vasisthi putra Sri Sdntamula, Madhariputra 
Sri Virapurushadatta and his son and successor Ehuvala 
Santamula. The first was an ardent follower of Brahmanism, 
eulogised in many of the inscriptions as having performed Vedic 
sacrifices, Agnihotra, Agnisthana, Vajapéya and Asvamédha. His 
son was Virapurushadatta. The various monuments at 
Nagarjunakonda were raised during his rule. The Mahacaitya at 
the place was founded by Camtasiri-the paternal aunt of 
Virapurushadatta, and wife of Mahatalavara Vasisthiputa 
Khaniasiri of the Pukiya family. King Virapurushadatta himself 
does not seem to have had any active part in the founding of the 
religious monuments at Nagarjunakonda. They were mostly 
founded by the queens and princesses of the royal family who 
were evidently devotees of the Buddhist faith. It would appear 
that there was freedom in those days for members even within 


the family to follow their own religious faith. 
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There are two more inscriptions of Buddhistic inspiration 
to be referred to, both of the 2" C. A.D.—the Dharanikota pillar 
ins. (EI, XXXIV 256-260) and the Alluru ins. (P. 89 Early history 
of the Andhra Country by K. Gopalachari). The former records 
the erection of a Dharmachakra dhwaja at the eastern gate of the 
Mahavihara at Dhanyakataka. The vihara is stated to have been 
in possession of the PurvaSailiya school. The PurvaSailiya and 
AparaSailiya are subsects of the Mahasamghika school. These 
and other Buddhist sects like Bahusuttiya (Bahusruti ya), 
Ayira-hamgha (Arya samgha), and Mahasasaka (Mahi Sasaka) 
were also referred to in the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions. The 
Alluru grant mentions a number of gifts for the “‘Pubbaseliyas’ 
(prvaSailtyas). The gifts comprise a vihara, land at various places, 
cows, bullock carts, servants and one thousand Pura&na-Kahépanas. 

After the Iksvakus, Buddhism began to decline in the 
Andhra country. The Pallavas and other dynasties that ruled here 
were followers of Brahmanism. So the general theme of the 
inscriptions from now on is the grant of land to temples and 
Brahmans etc. rather than the founding of monuments to Buddha. 

‘The Pkt. inscriptions of the Pallavas are the following : 
(1) the Mayidavolu Plates of Yuvamaharaja Sivaskandavarman 
(EI. VI. 84)— states that the king granted to two Brahmins a 
village named Viripara which belonged to Andhrapatha 


(Amdhapathiya gamo Viriparam...sampadato). The date of the 
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grant was the fifth tithi of the 6" fortnight of summer in the 10° 
year of the King. (2) The British Museum Plates of Carudévi 
(EI. VII—143), mentions a gift of a field below the king’s tank 
(Rajatataka) to be ploughed by Atuka to the God Narayana of the 
Kuli—Mahdaraka temple at Dalura. (3) The Hirahadagalli plates 
of Sivaskandavarman (EL. I. 2) confirmed and enlarged in the 8" 
year of the King’s reign a donation made formerly by the great 
king (probably by his father) to certain Brahmins who resided at 
Apitti and were bhojakas of the village Chillareka kodumka.) The 
latter village was included in the Satavahani-rattha. 

The Brhatpalayanas are known to history from a single 
copper plate inscription- the Kondamudi plates (EI. VI. 315). It 
states that King Jayavarman, from his camp, the town Kudura 
informs his executive officer at Kudura that he has granted the 
village Pamtura to eight Brahmins. The royal order was copied on 
the copper plates by a military officer on the first day of the first 
fortnight of the winter of the 10" year of the king’s reign. 

In this, and other inscriptions mentioned above the name 
of the season and the number of the paksha in the season were 
generally given while referring to the date of the gift. But in the 
Ellora grant of Dévavarman and in the Mattepad plates of 
Damodaravarman, the name of the month was given instead of 
the season, as found in all later inscriptions. The mention of 


seasonal pakshas may therefore be regarded as a sign of age. 
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Sri M. Somasekhara Sarma points out that in the olden days they 
counted only three seasons grisma, varsha and hémanta 
(Andhra desa Charitra Samgrahamu P. 20). 

The Eluru grant belongs to the Salanka yana king 
Dévavarman, and mentions a gift of twenty nivartanas of land to 
a Brahmin, together with a site for his house and a site for that of 
his servants. The king was described as a worshipper of 
Chitrarathaswami. The Salankdyanas were devotees of the Sun 
God. 

The Mattepad plates, issued from Kandarapura, the 
capital city of the Andhra kings, registers the grant of land to a 
number of Brahmins by King Damodaravarman who was 
described as a worshipper of the Buddha (Samyak Sambuddha) 
and also one who performed gosahasra and hiranyagarbha danas. 
The other inscriptions of the Sdlankayanas and the Anandas are in 
Sanskrit. 

In the three inscriptions noted above, namely those 
belonging to the Brhatpalayanas, Salankayana and Ananda kings, 
the influence of Sanskrit is visible. In the Kondamudi plates two 
Sanskrit words occur in the texts : MahaSveta and Brhatpalayana. 
At the end of the Eluru grant there are two imprecatory verses 
written in Sanskrit. Finally the Mattepad plates of Danodaravarman 
is in Sanskrit language mixed with Prakrit. The proper names of 


the donors of inscriptions and names of their gotras are given in 
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Prakrit; besides some Prakrit forms like Samvaccharam, ajjassa 
etc. occur. This inscription clearly represents the transition from 
Prakrit to Sanskrit as the official language. From the 4" century 
onwards and during the 5" and 6" centuries Sanskrit is the only 
language that is found to have been used in the inscriptions. To 
this period belongs the dynasty of Visnukundins. It was not until 
the beginning of the 7" century that the Telugu language came 
into its own—the Reénati cholas and the Eastern Chalukyas share 
the credit for having first employed this language in their 


inscriptions. 
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